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TIN  PLATES  AGAIN. 

A  FORMER    LETTER    BROUGHT  UP  TO   DATE. 


BY 

HENRY  W.  LAMB. 


The  tenth  in  a  series  of  letters  issued  by  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League. 


TIN  PLATES  AGAIN. 


A   FORMER   LETTER   BROUGHT   UP  TO    DATE. 


Materials   Much   Cheaper,— Tin    Plates    No  Cheaper.      The  Trust 

shuts  down  Mills  for  this.     Testimony  before  the 

Industrial    Commission. 

HENRY    W.    LAMB. 

Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt's  letter  of  Oct.  10,  1899,  describing  the  Tin 
Plate  Trust,  was  widely  published  in  the  press,  and  aroused  com- 
ment all  over  the  country.  It  has  not  been  refuted,  however;  and 
the  course  of  events  since  its  publication  not  only  supports  its 
assertions,  but  emphasizes  them. 

The  Trust  has  maintained  the  high  price  of  tin  plates,  although 
materials  have  declined,  mills  have  been  closed  and  men  thrown 
out  of  employment;  while  the  testimony  given  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  (much  of  it  by  officers  of  the  Trust)  has  fully  borne  out 
the  charges  of  monopoly,  over-capitalization,  and  extortion  made 
possible  by  the  protective  duty  of  $i.  50  per  box  of  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Holt's  letter  upset  the  pretence  that  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials caused  the  Trust's  advances  in  price,  by  showing  that  the 
advances  in  tin  plates  preceded  the  advances  in  steel  and  pig  tin. 

He  also  showed  that  the  advances  in  steel  and  pig  tin  were  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  Trust  prices,  and  that  the  latter  were  arbi- 
trarily set  at  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Trust  could  judiciously 
go  under  the  protective  duty  on  imported  tin  plates. 

If  it  is  true,  as  asserted  by  supporters  and  dupes  of  the  Trust, 
that  its  prices  are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  materials,  then  why 
are  tin  plates  even  higher  than  when  Mr.  Holt  wrote  his  letter, 
while  the  materials  are  very  much  lower? 

Mr.  Holt  wrote  in  October,  1899,  taking  tin  plates  at  $4.65  per 
box,  steel  at  $38  per  ton,  and  pig  tin  at  $32.25  per  100  pounds. 


At  present  (Aug.  6,  1900)  pig  tin  is  the  same  price,  and  steel  bars 
are  at  least  $16  per  ton  lower, —  a  reduction  of  80  cents  in  the 
market  value  of  the  steel  used  in  making  a  box  of  tin  plates.  But 
tin  plates,  which  were  advanced  to  $4.70  a  box  after  Mr.  Holt 
wrote,  are  still  held  at  $4.70,  which  is  more  than  a  dollar  above 
the  price  of  tin  plates  in  the  English  market. 

Since  last  October  the  Trust  has  greatly  increased  the  sad  list 
which  Mr.  Holt  then  gave  of  nine  plants,  comprising  thirty-four 
mills,  shut  down  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  restricted  demand  at 
the  artificially  high  prices.  Mr.  William  H.  Griffiths  testified, 
November  16,  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  that,  of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  mills  in  the  combine,  eighty  had  been 
closed.  An  item  from  Pittsburg,  November  27,  in  the  American 
Metal  Market,  said,  "It  is  stated  that  one  hundred  and  six  out  of 
the  original  mills  taken  into  the  tin  plate  trust  are  at  present 
closed."  This  testimony,  given  in  a  period  of  great  industrial  and 
commercial  activity,  was  appalling;  but  the  item  "mills  remain 
closed  "  has  long  been  a  standing  line  in  the  daily  reports  of  the 
tin-plate  market,  while  the  managers  of  the  Trust  oppose  the 
demands  of  their  workmen  as  to  the  scale  of  wages.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  these  shut-downs,  they  certainly  very,  greatly  discount 
the  familiar  boasting  claims  of  giving  increased  employment  to 
labor.  Yet  such  are  the  means  by  which  the  price  is  arbitrarily 
maintained  at  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Trust  feels  it  safe  to 
go  under  the  protective  duty. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  in  their  testi- 
mony last  fall  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  conflicted  with 
each  other  in  a  most  amusing  way.  Mr.  William  T.  Graham,  their 
vice-president,  declared  that  "the  profits  were  not  so  large  as  for- 
merly "  ;  i.e.,  before  the  consolidation.  To  balance  Mr.  Graham's 
statement  about  former  profits,  Mr.  D.  G.  Reid,  the  president  of 
the  company,  testified  that  "the  consolidation  had  been  made  to 
prevent  absolute  failure,  as  many  of  the  tin-plate  establishments 
were  rapidly  drifting  into  bankruptcy."  Against  this,  however, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Wheeler,  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  anxious  to 
explain  its  capitalization,  testified  that  "the  common  stock  of  the 
company  represented  the  price  of  the  good  will  of  the  different 
companies  which  constitute  the  combination." 

Now  what  was  the  commercial  value  of  the  "good  will  "  of  about 
forty  establishments,  many  of  whom  "were  rapidly  drifting  into 


bankruptcy"?  Was  it  $30,000,000,  or  even  $20,000,000?  Was 
it  anything?  So  far  as  any  other  than  the  future  value  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  nothing;  for  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  had  not 
earned  any  good  will. 

The  League  presents  this  additional  statement  about  the  Tin 
Plate  Trust  with  no  intention  of  hostility  to  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  They  are  men  of  good 
business  reputation;  but  these  developments  prove  clearly  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  give  either  to  them  or  to  any  other  body  of  men  th£ 
power  which  is  afforded  by  protective  duties  such  as  the  tariff  on 
tin  plates.  The  protective  tariff  inflicted  the  evils  of  this  Trust 
upon  the  country  beyond  any  question.  If  it  had  not  been  for  pro- 
tection, tin  plates  would  have  responded  in  the  most  sensitive 
manner  to  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of  materials,  as  they  did  for 
many  years  before  1890  and  have  continued  to  in  the  English 
market  ever  since  the  few  months  of  flurry  caused  by  the  McKinley 
Bill.  Some  feeble  attempts  to  establish  arbitrary  prices  were 
made  by  the  manufacturers  in  Wales  before  1890,  but  they  proved 
unsuccessful.  They  probably  had  no  genius  capable  of  earning  the 
$10,000,000  in  stock  which  the  officers  of  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company  testified  recently  that  they  paid  their  promoter  for  his 
services;  and  they  certainly  had  no  protective  tariff  to  subsidize 
them. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  disturbing  tin-plate  legis- 
lation of  1890  rendered  a  service  to  the  country  by  building  up  an 
industry.  The  McKinley  duty  did  not  build  up  the  industry, 
which  notoriously  lagged  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  its  great  growth  was  actually  coincident  with  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  in  1894  (not  that  the  reduction  had  much  to 
do  with  it).  But  what  did  build  up  the  industry  was  the  great 
cheapness  of  steel,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  this  country;  and  this  would  have  built  it  up  without 
the  increased  duty  of  1890,  and,  probably,  so  far  as  supplying  the 
West  is  concerned,  without  any  duty  at  all. 

No,  the  tariff  did  not  build  the  industry.  What  the  tariff  built 
was  the  trust,  taxing  the  American  people  $100,000,000  in  ten 
years  to  do  it.  Every  well-wisher  of  this  country  ought  to  join  in 
the  demand  that  this  iniquitous  protective  duty,  and  every  other 
duty  which  protects  a  trust,  shall  be  removed. 


